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ABSTRACT 

An estimated one-third of Sweden's adult population 
pursues some type of studies. The primary forms of education and 
training available for adults in Sweden are residential adult 
colleges, folk high schools, voluntary educational associations or 
study circles, municipal and national adult education programs, adult 
basic education programs, public library or audiovisual aid 
center-sponsored activities, training programs sponsored by employee 
organizations or employers, educational television and radio, and 
correspondence schools. Study circle, municipal adult education, and 
folk high school programs are supervised by the National Board of 
Education. Except for study. circles, all adult educational 
programming is available without charge. Adult learners in Sweden are 
also eligible for study funds payable in the form of hourly or daily 
study grants. Much of the rapid growth of adult education in Sweden 
in recent years has resulted from collaboration and coordination 
among various public and private agencies, including trade unions, 
employers, municipal governments, and educational associations. 
Through the national student union and its local branches, Sweden's 
adult learners have themselves become involved in designing the adult 
education system, recruiting new target groups, encouraging 
educational development work, and improving the financial aid system. 
(MN) 
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Adult Educatioinn Sweden 



^^^tirftti one third (Vr Sweden's 
adult population pursues studies in onc:form 
or another. This is a very high proportion by 
world standards, and may be partly ex- 
plained by the great variety of forms for adult 
studies that have gradually emerged in the 
" past hundred years and been justified on 
different grounds. Those forms for adult 
studies, folk high schools and study cirHes, 
which have their roots in and are still firmly 
. established in the popular movemcncs, are 
the oldest examples. Correspondence schools 
and courses arranged by the broadcasting 
media and th^ labor markeit organizations 
are other important forms. As a modern 
labor market policy look shape it provided 
for public labor market training '\MU). 
which is especially intended for the unem- 
. ployed and people in danger of losing their 
■jobs. In 1968, the siale-run system of adult 
education was augmented by a 'municipally 
sponsored system, which gives adults great- 
er opportunities to study at levels corre- 
sponding to the senior level of the compre- 
hensive school, i.e. the last three grades of 
basic compulsory education, ij^nd to the up- 
per secondary school, which is voluntary. 
These broadened opportunities stood out as 
a legitimate demand for fair play after nine 
years of basic schooling was made manda- 
tory. 

■ The forms of education and training men- 
tioned above are usually referred to collec- 
tively as **adult education.'* As such it is a 
category made to include all education 
which normally does not articulate with pre- 
vious formal schooling, and which com- 
mences for the vast majority of participants 
after a shorter or longer period of gainful em- 
ployment or work in the home. The exposi- 
tion in this text will be mainly confined to 
the following types of adult education: folk 
high school, study circles, municipal and 
state-run adult education and labor market 
training. In spite of the fact that many adults 
are affected by the increased possibilities of 
access to higher education, that type of 
education docs not yet fit into the Swedish 
concept of adult education and is not 
covered by the following exposition. 

All the above categories of adult educa- 
tion, except some types of private courses, 
generally receive subsidies from the national 
government. 

l,et us summarize the aims of adult educa- 
tion. To begin with, adult education should 
enable middle-aged and older people to 
raise their level of general knowledge and 
increase their p<»ssibilities to take part in 
cultural, social and political activities. It 
should contribute to the further democra- 
tization of society. Adult education Ahnukl 
strengthen the position of individuals in 
working life. It should inmever also cater 
for individual preferences and needs. 

Since the late sixties, adult education has 
come to cover larger and larger areas. Its 
forms of distribution have changed and the 
economic conditions for studies have im- 
proved. However, with the fiscal situation 
so precarious in recent years, some re- 
straints have been imposed. 
As of 1976, employers began paying a 



special payroll tax for adult education. This 
money'is used, among other things, to fi- 
nance a restricted number of study allow- 
""anees for adults undergoing education, ac- 
cording to the same general principles as for 
other adult students but also taking into 
account their obligation to support a family. 
The payroll taX also finances study circles in 
civics and in the native languages of immi- 
grants, as well as part of thi: study circles 
and outreach programs at workplaces. 
These funds are distributed by special re- 
gional adult education boards. 

Outreach programs are aimed primarily at 
establishing contact with people having less 
than nine years of primary schooling. The 
outreach programs at workplaces are admin- 
istered by local branches of trade unions and 
outreach programs in residential areas are 
handled by the voluntary educational asso- 
ciations. In the latter case, priority is given 
to establishing contact with immigrants, the 
disabled, housewives and others working in 
the home. 

Further, all employees enjoy an uncon- 
ditional right to take leave of absence for 
studies that must be pursued during working . 
hours. Although the leave to. which they 
are entitled by law is unpaid, certain grants 
are available. Hourly and daily study grants 
provide compensation for loss of income. 
Studies which must be pursued for longer, 
uninterrupted periods qualify for a special 
adult study allowance which is mainly in- 
tended for persons of low previous educa- 
tional attainments. 

For natural reasons the major trade union 
confederations have shown keen interest 
both in the form and content of adult educa- 
tion. Recent developments have largely 
been impelled by union demands. 

Residential adult colleges, 
^'folk high schools'' 

A specifically Scandinavian form of adult 
education is the folk high .school, which is 
mainly residential. The folk high school is 
not the form of adult education with the 
greatest number of participants, but the old- 
est one. The first folk high schools were 
fou-^ded in the mid-19th century to give 
young rural adults better opportunities for 
general education. Now they receive stu- 
dents from all strata of life. Today, the folk 
high schools are owned either by county 
councils or by trade unions, chu ches. tem- 
perance societies or other non-profit organi- 
zations. 

Each schr)ol determines its own curricu- 
lum within the framework of the Folk High 
School Code. In spite of the fact that there is 
no official syllabus or compulsory subject 
matter for folk high schools they can qualify 
students for university studies. Studies focus 
on topic areas rather than on single subjects. 
A significant feature of these schools is the 
high degree of student participation in edu- 
cational planning and implementation. 

In recent years the around 120 folk high 
schools have together enrolled about 
260.000 students annually. I he schools offer 
a variety of courses ranging from two days to 
over 30 weeks in length. The past few years 



have witnessed a changing paiiern of re* 
cruiinicni to folk high schools Great and * 
rapidly increasing nunihers of students are 
rmuited for ^^hort courH*% which particular- 
ly the voluntary educational associations 
and the popular movements organize in 
partnership with these schools. Enrollments 
have also increased among the ranks of imr 
migrnnis and disabled persons. An extensive 
pilot scheme for the instruction of disabled 
persons is financed with special government 
funds. In recent years many students have 
taken long courses to train themselves for 
full-time leadership of leisure activities. 
Some schools have .special programs for 
young adults who are unemployed and who 
generally lack interest in studies as well as in 
vocational training. 

Training of teachers for the folk high 
schools is organized at the University of Lin- 
koping. The training period is one year. Be- 
fore entering, the students have a university 
degree and some experience of adult educa- 
tion c)r a thorough knowledge in the field of 
adult education acquired during many years 
of practical work. The training combines 
theory with practice. 

Voluntary educational associations 

By far the largest number of today*s adult 
learners attend the study circles organized 
by the local branches of Sweden's educa- 
tional associations. In the fiscal year I9K3/ 
K4. nearly 2K().(NK) study circles attracted 
about 2.42().(HK) participants, of whom slight- 
ly over half were women. That figure should 
he put in relation to Sweden's total popula- 
tion of ahout eight million and its adult 
populatii' (aged 20-67) of about five mil- 
lion. Bu nee any one participant may take 
part in more than one study circle, no net 
figure can be given. These study circles are 
spt)nM)red by ten voluntary educational 
assitci.iMons. i)f which the largest, the Work- 
ers* liducatmnal Association {Arhvtarnas 
fhUlnmusforhund. Aiif-*)^ accounts for just 
o\cr one third of the total study circle hours 
L|uahl\mg tor national government .ub- 

In the rci!ul.tiuwis U^r ;iu.irding govern- 
nient subsidies to \oluniiiry ediiCiitnwial 
.iss(K*i.itions. ;i siiuh circle is detincd as "an 
inliwni.'l iiroup which niecls lor the ctimmim 
pursiiil n( Nvcll-phioncil sliulics ot a subject 
or prnt^U-in area uhuh h.»s previously hccn 
ilccitkil upon " I he iiroup !tsclt lictcrniiiics 
hiu\ Us work IS to he pliinncd aiui carricil 
mil A Liri lc Ic.ulcr h.is certain coorLlinatini! 
.iiiil .ulnnnistr.ilise tasks hut docs not .let as 
.1 to.iLher in the »uihn.»r\ sense I here are no 
tomi.tl reijiufeiiKMiiN lor circle leailers. 

In It Llieihle loi .1 MihsicK. a studv circle 
mu^'i h.i^c lKi\Keeii li\e and iwent-v inctn- 
Ih is (i nuisi niLct !ni .it le.ist iiflcen perioiK 
sj'fe.iil o\t i .U le.isl tniir weck^ I A\.\\ meet- 
ine in.i\ l.«vt no nunc than three pernuN 
Ihe viilKiii\. tJNcil .It a eert.jin .UTiomit per 
peiii»il Lineis about 411'/ o| the cosl^. \wtli 
rhe lein.iMiilei eonune Ih'ni tecs ainl nuinK 
ip.tl i!i.iniv Siud\ ^Mvle sessions .jie sup 
pknuiited l*\ kiiMur.il aLliMties nUlIi as 
.ini.iii III pinicktv aiii! lulfui il fM»»iiianiN lor 
.ivv.H j.jti« Miv and viKKiies 

lu.i viihKAi .iiiMs .KL«iuni l«ii two ihmN 
.ilih. vi:. U I ir. U h'Mii^ ( sihi-rK ( .11 Is) suh 
P . iv .nil 1 1 1\ Sliuh V Mi K s iiu INKS. Sued 
"ivli m.ilhunaliis aiul in the native 



languages of immigrants have been given 
higher priority through a system of extra 
government subsidies. 

There are also study circles at university 
level. So far the number of participants in 
such circles has been about of the total. 

Immigrant education has grown rapidly in 
volume and has come to hulk ever larger in 
the total course offerings at the educational 
associations as well as of study programs 
offered by various firms or companies on the 
labor market. This type of adult education 
took on concrete shape in l%7. 

Municipal adult education 

Formal adult education — both general and 
vocational— is offered by the local education 
committees in all of Sweden's 284 munici- 
palities and also, in certain educational 
fields (e.g. the care sector), by the 23 county 
councils. In addition there are two national 
schoeb for adults which provide supplemen- 
tary educational opportunities (see below). 

The municipal adult education (Komvux) 
curriculum which came into force in 1982 
confirmed the divorce between this type of 
adult education and youth education. This 
curriculum is specially designed for adults, 
based on adult needs and tailored to the 
situation of the adult. Although the cur- 
riculum outlines a separate system of formal 
or credential and vocational education, all 
courses and leaving certificates are compar- 
able with those of youth education and edu: 
cational standards are intended to be the 
same in both systems. 

Courses and leaving certificates are based 
on the modular system, which can be re- 
garded as a modified unit/credit system. 
This makes it possible for the adult partici- 
pant to begin studying in accordance with 
his own needs, i.e. to supplement previous 
basic education and/or job experience. 

There are few formal obstacles built into 
the system. The adult student enters the 
nodular .system at the level at which he is 
capable and studies as far as he needs to. 
either part-time of full-time. 

The individual determines his own work- 
load, in keeping with his own circumstances. 
The participant can study during ihe day- 
time or evening, combine general subject 
courses with vocational courses, attend just a 
sinj;le subject course in the evenings or else 
include a maximum of educational iicti.ity 
in the working week. Mc may combine 
studies with full-time gainful employment or 
else study lull-time on a iiovcrnnient grant 
tor a limited period. The adult is free to 
coniptKc his own study proerani accordini! 
to personal prctercncc and needs. 

I here are no major lornuil impediments 
such as entrance requirements or examina^ 
tions Inibvidual opportunities arc limited 
t)nl\ h\ pracl:cal and econtunic constraints. 

In m<ue than a hundred ol Sucucn's 
nuinicipaJities. courses arc ori!ani/ed and 
ailmuusiereil h\ special adult education 
units (Jtheruise \outh education offers .1 
sclcLiion o| eouises lollouini: the adult edu- 
cation curriL Ilium, even it tcichuii! siatt and 
oihcr resourees .ne pcioled 

lU tradition, insriuclion is tree ol 
Lhariie -muniup.il authorities receive L«n 
ernment suhsulies .mdleuislauon [lasscil in 
flic inid- 1^^''(N enlirles .ululis to special torm^ 
ot siud\ assisiance and also to educational 



leave (for.a limited period). This has led 
an increase in the full-time daytime student 
population, but the traditional part-time 
adult student atteniting evening classes still' 

C predominates. 
In addition to' qualifying for higher 
studies, many students use municipal adult 
education as a means of improving their pro- 
fessional qualifications, for instance by 
attending computer science or CAD/CAM 
courses, while others may obtain their basic 
qualifications for a certain job. for example 
in the restaurant trade or the care sector. 

Municipal aduh education opportunities 
range from short-cycle vocational courses to 
post-secondary academic courses or ad- 
vana*d full-time vocational education. 

According to the latest figures, the 
number of participants (for a selected week) 
was roughly 3(X).(KM). including some 
2(K).(K)0 women. Half these students are tak- 
ing general subjects at upper secondary 
school level, while 25^ are undergoing vo- 
cational education and the remainder are 
taking courses at a lower level. 

Efforts have been made recently to give 
uiunicipal adult education more of an occu- 
pational slant, that is to bring it more closely 
into line with the immediate requirements of 
the labor market and in fact to utilize this 
kind of adult education as an instrument of 
labor market policy, that is to use it for* 
purpo.ses resembling those of labor market 
traini.ng. Special courses and student ben- 
efits have been introduced for the unem- 
ployed. 

Basic education for adults * 

Legislation was introduced in 1977 requiring 
municipal authorities to organize a special 
form of adult education known as basic edu- 
cation for adults (Cirundx uxh Basic educa- 
tion for adults is mostly organized within or 
in conjunction with municipal adult educa- 
tion, but it is a .special type of education 
having different .status, since the munici- 
palities arc required by law to make it avail- 
able. 

Basic education for adults was originally 
intended for Swedes who \\ere "luncii nially 
illiterate" and whose knowledge of school 
subjects was appreciably interior to that <il 
the average compulsor\ school pupil. I.atcr 
on it came to he prtividcd tor illiterate 01 
poorly educated imniii!rants. Instruction can 
be organized indi\iduall\ or in small uroups 
both in Swedish and in immii»rant Ian- 
guages It is usually available on hiUh a halt- 
time and tull-timc baMs. Participants receive 
htuirly study assistiince. About ot the 
!n.(MM) or so people takmii part in ti.isiccilu- 
cation lor adults m were Suedes. 

National schools for adults 

I'.ducatUHial opportunities ot louuhK the 
s.inie kiiul .IS munieipal adult CLillLatlon and 
based on the same curriculum are oMcred In 
two national schools tor adults, these pro- 
vide a supplement to nuinieipal .ulult educa- 
tion for persons uho inr x.nious re.isoiis 
(shift wotk. i!eoi:i.iphiLal disiaiue. etc ) .iie 
unafile to .illeiul leiiulai Loiiise> I he 
courses .It these sehooU Loinl'^ine Nations 
distnlnition methods. meludiiiL eoirespoiul- 
ence studies and intensive shortivcic 
courses. 



Fuhlic libraries and audlo*v|su«l Mh centers 

I'Mf>lic libraries iind audiO'Vjsual aids ccnlcrs 
run hy Uical cducaiion committees play an 
important part in ailiilt cdiicatinn. l.il)raries 
lend booHs. tapes ami lilmslrips to study 
circles, schools and private persons'^The 
H^enterli rcckird radio broadci^sts and provide 
copying and lending scr?'ices. The libraries 
arrange exhibitions, lectures^ concerts, etc. 
which tie in with and generally support study 
circles and courses. 

l4ib4ir murlcel tralninK 

Labor market training may be defined as 
any prt^grlim for which a special kind ol* 
training allt>wance is granted by the Nation- 
al l.^ibor Market Ui>ard {ArhvismarkiKids- 
styrelM'H. A\tS). These allowances' are ' 
granted for various kinds oj vocational train- 
ing and for such preparatory training as is 
rei|uired fc^r the vocational progranv. The 
It'lloNViiig conditions are laid down for re- 
ceiving such allowances: the applicant is un- 
einnloyed or runs the risk of becoming so: 
• he istlilfiLult to place in employment; he has 
reached the age dI 2(1: he is seeking work 
through the public eiiiploymenj^service and 
training can be expected to result in perma- 
nent employment which would not have 
been possible without such training. .How- 
ever, there are certain exceptions to these 
rules. In some cases young people under 20 
may be granted a training allowance. Since 
the niiil-l96(ls. moreover, certain courses 
for occupations where skills are in markedly 
short supply have also heen available to 
niemhers ol the labor force (hoiileneck- 
skills iiuining).' 

Labor market training may he divided 
into four main categories depending on who 
administers the courses: special courses 
arranged b> the National Board of tduca- 
trt)n. iraming within Industry, training with- 
in ihc ordmary educational system and 
courses arranged hy organizations. I he spe- 
cial courses arranged In the National Hoard 
ol liducation expanded very rapidly during 
ih' I liter hall o| the f^Os. especially during 
eeononiK" rccessKins. These e(uirscs. which 
now jeeiHini lov the major part of all labor 
ni.irkei irainmg. ;irc mainlv held .ii some 50 
sptCKil training centers throughout Sweden 
Special courses .ire also uiveti at atiotficr ^^0 
(W.Ki-s I he t ilal annual cnrcjllinenl in lalnir 
market iraniini: has h^en around inO.niMi m 
the fast lew \ears 

1 he [HJinarv i'h|ective ol Lihor tnarket 
li.iintni^ IS to ensure steacK jol^s tor the un- 
enipliued Regular t«»llo\\-up sliuhes shtn\ 
thai III those who haNc taken \ocatinnal 
ionises and wUn then enter the lal^or mar- 
ket, snine Hd'/ ha\e niMained |ol^s wiifun 
tJiiee MMiuhs lit Lcuirso conifilctiot) 
\pi>hi\ t.i iluse [KMiple ha\c. rn turn. 

oIm. lined wnrk witliin tfie necufialh>nal 
iMaiuli li>r whkh ihe\ weie trained 

( »>iuses used Ii«r Ldvir market trai iiiii^ 
must tuMiM speLi.il reiiuirements .\s a ruU* 
die ir.iininL* s|>t)iild liMd to speeilii occu|\i- 
HiMis rai[)ei thai) to oi^eupational hranc[)es. 
.md the rniporianee ol Iimitine the perrod n| 
li.imiiie ts ntien uieatei than lo titfier lornis 
' 'I n.irniiii' In .uldilion . trainees m n)anpo\\ 

I ii nniMi' noitnalh [ia\e ini>ie speeilic 
(I iiiiiiu' iil»|ei lives than olhei tiaiiiees | lie 
i'»iisiiiu tHMi nl nMjises nil .j niodular svsiem 



which can be ifreely combined is particularly 
suitable for labor market training, as is the 
division of courses into several stages, each 
with a varying degree of specialization. To 
permit the unemployed to start training 
without any unnecessary delay, courses are 
arranged as far as (xissible with C|>iilinuoufi 
admission and not split into terms. It must 
be feasible lo adapt the course rapge in 
prompt response to occupational trends on 
the labor market. A reserve of facilities and 
equipment should therefore normally be 
available. 

A substantial proportion of those enrolled 
in labor market training have no other edu- 
cational attainments than six to eight years 
of elementary schooling. To give these 
groups a wii* ^r range of choice on the labor 
market is a major redislributive goal of man- 
power training. At present, trainees at the 
special training centers with Only an 
elementary educational background are 
given an eight-week course in general sub- 
jects before they start their vocational train- 
ing, and those taking certain vocational 
courses are given further theoretical training 
in the form of a preparatory course.' 

StafT training in Che public and 
privttle sectors 

Some government authorities train their 
own employees. In certain agencies, for ex- 
ample the Customs Service, the Post Office 
and the Labor Market Board, a complete 
vocational training course is provided. More 
advanced training in the form of short and 
long courses is available within most govern- 
ment agencies. 

The county councils am) larger municipal 
governments have exten.sive staff training 
program^ Nursing staff in county hospitals 
and othijr county-operated health care in- 
stitutions receive vocational training. Ad- 
vanced courses are also available. I he Swed- 
ish A.s.so:iation of Local Authorities and the 
Federation of County Cmincils each have 
training,departments which sponsor courses 
for vari^jus staff categories and for elected 
municipal and county officials. 

Most large private companies have train- 
ing depiirtments which carry out educational 
planning and sponsor courses. Lmployees of 
small and med'um-si/etl firms are eligible 
lor training courses sponsored hy the var- 
ious eniplu\er leilcriitions nnd their aflili- 
aled trjile associations. A numher of juint 
employcr-emplt)vee bodio* alsci spmisur 
training to meet the needs o\ working life, 
among these are courses fur shop sicwartls. 

As a rule the employer pays the cost ol 
stall training and the participants pa\ no 
lee. Si.ilf training programs within local go\ - 
ernnicnls and private companies are not 
UcneralK eligihic tor national gtnernment 
siihsulics. An exception is on-the-|oh train- 
ing <il anclementarv \ocational nature spon- 
sored hv an empUvvcr in collal^oration with 
the local Uf>pcr second^irv school, rcleired 
to as •"inUanuiral ci)mpan> seh(ui|s " 

I rainin)) programs sponsored b\ 
f mpl4i>ce nr«anl/ati«ns 

Suedens luu largest eriipln\ee nreaiii/.i 
tions. the Swedish li.ule I nion ( tMilcder.i- 
tmn (I ()) .ind the C entral Organization n\ 
Si'lancd l-nipl()vecs ( ICO), have extensive 

4 



study programs of their own. They are de- 
signed to give union members a solid back- 
ground in ufiTon affairs and other social mat* 
ters. They also supply trained union officials 
^ at local, regional and naijjDnal levels. Most 
courses are residential and last one or two 
wccksi bilt some last up to six nipmhi The 
national government provides subsidies for 
these programs. 

A vital task for the trade unions as well as 
for the organized employers is to give all 
employees informaiiim and training on the 
various labor-law statutes that have been 
enacted in recent years. The most important 
of these from the educational aspect is the 
A^t on Employee Participation in . Decision- 
making (also called the Co-determination 
Act), wiiieh came into force in 1977. So far 
all public employees have been assured of at 
Jeast two days of information about this law 
on the strength of special contracts. But 
knowledge must also bo spread about the 
Security of Employmem Act and the Act 
concerning the Status of Shop Stewards. 

Radio, telcvlsiion and 
correspondence schools 

Educational programs on radio and televi- 
sion are produced by a special corporation 
which operates on government funds. '!*he 
programs are aimed at the regular schools as 
well as at adult students and undergraduates 
in higher education. Broadcast programs arc 
u.sually supplemented with printed study 
material. The broadcasting media collabo- 
rate with various sponsors of adult educa- 
tion. 

Two correspondence sehyols. Hermods 
and Brevskolan. dominate this educational 
medium. Hermods designs courses chiefly 
aimed at helping people fulfill the formal 
requirements for completion of courses at 
compulsory comprehensive, upper second- 
ary and university levels. Brevskolan main- 
ly caters to the needs of various special - 
interest organizations. 

In recent years the traditional type of cor- 
respondence course has been Increasingly 
combined, with other forms of instruction, 
especially study circles and educational 
broadcasts. This type of combined course 
generally leads lo more ellective learning 
than pure correspondence courses. 

New target groups in adult education 

Up to the late sixties adult education was 
nxisily addressed lo people who themselves 
took the initiative in demanding educational 
i^pportunities. *!*he past tuentv years have 
brought major changes m the sehtuil system, 
marketl In- the lengthening ol eonifnilsory 
schooling to nine years ami the introduction 
of an integrated upper second. iry school, 
which ahoui *^ti'; ti| all sixlcen->car-oliU 
enter straight alter leav,ng the con)pulsory 
ctmifuehcnsive school or a lewf- years later. 
Asa result more active recruitment melhiuls 
must he used tt» awaken an interest rn educa- 
tion among certain catcgcMics ol aclults 

Ihe largest target group lor these new 
recruitment camp.ugiis consists n\ older [^eo- 
I'ile with six se\en \ears o\ primarv 
schtHiUng who h.i\e iic^cr enrolled lor an\ 
lurther education I he ediie.ttional needs o| 
these people can he met thiough siudv circle 
programs. st)metimes in combination with 
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Ci>urscs organized by folk high schools, 
munici|)iil iiinl luitinnul cidult education. 
•cvtHcaiionid [)ronika*»(s comhincd with cof 
^respomtencc c<nirsi\s iir sttuly eirclcs* or in 
coiijunciion willi labor market triiining and 
trade union courses. Extra government suf • 
sidies and lowered minimum requirements 
as regards the number o| students needed to 
start a clasN have made it easier to organi/.e 
adult education programs in rural areas. 

Despite these measures aimed at creating 
ci|ual oppcirtunities in ililferent parts of 
Sweden, small municipalities and sparsely 
populiited areas have a much smaller pro- 
portion ol ^adult students than cities and 
towns. But even nn^re serious than these 
regional dillerences are the dilferences be- 
tween the \arious groups in society. Accord- 
ing lo a survey made- hy the Statistics Swe- 
den in the I'OHs. the chief beneficiaries ol 
adult education are the already well-edu- 
cated. t*)nl\ one sixth ol those with less than 
nine yeais nl primar\ schooling take part in 
adui siutlies. while nearly half of those with 
higher education di) so. So it looks' as though 
the strong commitment to adult education 
woukl lend to widen the educational and 
training gaps between people rather than 
narrow ihem I he forms both for education- 
ai disinbuiion and lor outreach iictivity must 
be developed thnnigh research and con- 
tinual experimentation... 

I he mentally ictardcil and those with se- 
rums physical handicaps are other groups 
whose educiiliim was once often neglected. 
Special el forts have been made to open up 
ht.th the regular school system and the var- 
ious lornis of adult education lo the dis* 
aniei! Ihe lolk nigh schools in pailiculat 
have done a great deal to help these people. 
In addition. educaiion:il broadcasts, labor 
niitrkei training and trade union courses 
ha\e been designed with the needs of dis- 
abled people m miml- 

I he educiitional associations otter imnih 
grant*; instruction tree of charge in the Swed- 
ish language and luieniation on Swedish 
soeiei\ Since 1*^7.^ immigrant employees 
h.t\e been eniillcil lo 241) hours of Swedish 
lessons iluring working hours, with riill pay. 
l.ven the l.ibiu nuirkei training pnigrani 
gi\es Swettish courses lor immigrants. 

( ourses b.ised on the ciirneuluin ol the 
nine \e. II eoinpiilsnry sehooi .ire ollered to 
min.iiesol Swedish prisons with liltic lorin.il 
ediKMlioii or Willi .1 low le\el ol gener.'l 
kn<n\ledi!e Inmates who espeei.illy request 
It e.in [uiisue simlics .it iip[H*r second. iry or 
mii\crsit\ le\els As .i rule these courses .ire 
•irr.ineed in e*jll,ihor,ilion with loe.il school 
jiiihoinies Ai- ceil. tin prisiuis indi\itlu;il in 
in. lies in.i\ .iKti siuii\ ml .i tiill-tinie Ivisis 
(>iu«piison in I pps.il.i IS e\cliisi\Ll\ in- 
tended toi mm. lies v\ho .tte pursuuiii studies. 

<;fi\frnnu*nt InspiTtion of adult education 

Mudv ukIc pioL'r.iins. iniinicip.il .idult 
ediK.iiioii .iiiil tolk high schools .ire super 
\isetl b\ ilic N.ition.il l^uird ol. l-iluc.ition 
[Skrth'^,'r^(\^^'l^rn. SO] Anu other 
ihim!s tills nie.nis th.ii the Ho.iu. ensures 
th.ii these courses npcr.ite in conipli.uice 
uiih the i!eiier.il miKlclines i.utl down b\ the 
i!.uciiiiiu ni .mil r.iilMnicnt It .ilso implies 
ih.ii ilu ti.ihon.il eovetiinieiU is res|ionsible 
I »«M Ii.hIiii li.iiiliiu*. .tntl Jh.ii .hliil! ediic.i 
loii m the .ibove described lotnis is in 



eluded in Ihe areas of educational research 
lind development work carried nut with the 
help of guvernnient funds. 
: About one fifth of tM Board s total 
hudge! Uppi-opriiitioti htw goes to projects 
in the adult education area, these projects 
are concerned with operational gmils. or- 
ganizatiimal structure, working methods 
and teaching aids. A major part of the R&D 
thrust focuses on the participants in educa- 
tion, their needs and circumstances. But re- 
search is i»iso being devoted to those who do 
not participate to find out the reasons why 
and to improve the ways of reaching ever 
larger groups. 

The labor market training program is the 
result of direct eollaborfition between the 
Labor Market Board and the National 
Board of education. In other wiirds. these 
two giivernment agencies arc jointly re- 
sponsible for designing the program, niain* 
taining its quality and carrying out educa- 
tional development work in this field. 

Financing adult education 

All three levels of education in Sweden 
— compulsory comprehensive . upper second- 
ary and higher education— ire financed in 
their entirety out of public funds. No tuition 
fees are charged, riiere are still a few pri- 
vate schools, but their number has been de- 
clining. Those students who continue their 
studies beyond the nine-year compulsory 
comprehensive school receive a government 
study allowance, which is a continuation of 
The quarterly child allowance the govern- 
ment paid earlier to their parents. Under- 
graduates in universities, colleges and pro* 
fessiunal .schools receive government study 
assistance in the form of outright grants and 
repayable loans. It is only natural that adult 
learners should be eligible in principle for 
the same tuition-free instruction and at least 
the same study fund benefits when they take 
the same types of cijurses as their younger 
counterparts. 

Study funds are also payable i-n the lorni 
of hourly iind daily study grants to adults 
who pursue adult studies cither for shorter 
periods or for part of the day on a systematic 
basis. The hourly study grant makes ii leas- 
ibic to pursue studies in study -circle loriii on 
work'tinie. while the daily study grant helps 
co\er the cost of bo;ird and lodging- and 
coinpens.iies for the income lost when shnrt 
courses arc taken at folk high schools. 1 he 
study griint payable to iidult students w.is 
relormed in P>75 iind has been stciidily ini- 
pro\ed ^nice then. Public policy iiie.isuies m 
this ;irc.i ti»i\c sh.irply stepped up the uillows 
intn dilterent kinds of .ulult studies. inainK 
the municipal adult cduciitu^ii .nul the study 
circles. 

f-xcept lor study circles, the types • .ulult 
ediic.ition described in thi^ l .ict Sheei are in 
prnieipic entirely tree ol thiirge. .ilihouiih iti 
priictice there ni;iy be sonic cxfienscs hu 
study ni.itericils. Ihe tuition tees paid by 
p.irticip.uits in study circles .ire i(uile low 

More th;in one tenth ol the niition;il out- 
l.iys till cdncition goes tt^ ihc v.irious kinds 
ol .ulult education tli;il .ire described here 
On lop ol thill .in equal aiiijuiiit is spent on 
.id\iuiciiii! .lilow.inces to students enrolled in 
l.ibor iiiaikci training, which is entirely go\- 
eriiment-lin.uieed. Local auihont\ cspendi- 
turcs i>ri adult educatuni have also increased 



rapidly. Munivipal governments pay about 
one third of the costs of muoidpiil adult edu- 
cation and about the same proportion of the 
costs of study circkK. 

National, county and municipal govern- 
ments together employ more than one 
fourth of Sweden's working population. 
Their staff training programs are exlcnsi\c 
and are aimed at all categories of em- 
ployees. Thus through direct payments, sub- 
sidy systems and financial assistance to stu- . 
dents, the national, county and kicalgovern- 
,nients pay the lion's share of adult education 
costs in .Sweden. Other contributors to these 
costs include the popular movements, polit- 
ical and non-profit 'organizati^ms, trade un- 
ions and private companies. 

CiHirdination of adult education programs 

An important prerequisite for the rapid 
growth iM adult education in recent years 
has been collaboration between the various 
agencies and orgi'nizations involved. Ihe 
trade unions have assumed a leading role 
from the very .start, as have the politicah 
parties. The political decisions on which the 
current adult education systeiri is based were 
reached through consensus amoo^ the polit- 
ical parties. 

Municipal governments and the eduea* 
tional associations have initiated far-reaching 
collaboration and created a conscious divi- 
sion t)f labor on the local plane. Through the 
national student union and its local bran- 
ches, the adult learners themselves have be- 
come involved in designing the adult educa- 
tion system, recruiting new target groups, 
encouraging educational development work 
and iiiipio\ing the riiiaticial .tid .N\stciri. 

However, coordination is aspired to not 
only where different kinds of adult educa- 
tion are concerned. The feasibility ol coordi- 
nating upper secondary education with 
municipal adult education and labor market 
tr. ining will also he investigated. Taken 
together, these integrating efforts should 
lead to more efficient methods of organizing 
adult courses and should give the individual 
student better economic ecuuiitions and bel- 
ter service facilities. In this way it shtuild 
become pi^ssible for all adults to take part in 
a priK-ess n\ recurFcnt education that will 
help them perform better in their occupa- 
tions as well as in their general role as mem- 
bers (»l Swedish society. ^ 

For luriher inlorni.ition please cont.ict: 
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